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Bur we fear we have been too prolix whilst dwelling upon this simple 
subject, and may possibly have wearied the patience of our readers; but 
the very fact of these unprotected men and birds passing unharmed and 
untouched through parts at all seasons most dangerous to travellers (rely- 
ing solely upon the superior sagacity of their dogs), seemed at the time, 
and has always since appeared to us, so marvellous that we have’ presumed 
to enter into the details of their proceedings: and with this apology we 
will now, if the reader pleases, return to Manintoddy, where we were last 
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occupied investigating the contents of the gardens and the duck-ponds. In 
addition to the maritime forces of dueks, &c., the Manintoddyites possess 
legions of turkeys, Guinea-hens, and common barn-door fowls, goats, sheep, 
pigs, and cows, so that they lack not the good things of this world; for 
besides all the foregoing, the jungle supplies such as are sportsmen with 
partridges, pheasants, peacocks, jungle fowl, wild ducks, snipe, teal, and 
innumerable other species of feathered game; while the bison, the wild 
boar, the elk, the reindeer, and every other species of deer down to the 
tiny little “ moss deer,” and a plentiful stock of hares and rabbits, give full 
occupation for dogs and the rifle. Much depends upon the taste and 
inclinations of the young subaltern here banished for six long months from 
the society of his brother officers, and indeed shut out from all intercourse 
with Englishmen, excepting such travellers as chance may throw in his 
way, or an occasional visit from the collector of the district or some of his 
KEuropean assistants, as to whether his time slips imperceptibly away or 
hangs an insupportable burthen upon his hands: his rank does not permit 
of his making a companion of the half-caste apothecary, even though that 
hapless individual should be a rare specimen of good breeding and under- 
standing. And the apothecary, in his turn, is wholly isolated, holding no 
intercourse with seapoys, excepting in the discharge of a fixed routine of 
daily duty. Perhaps the seapoys, on the whole, are the best off and most 
satisfied of the party, for with the exception of occasional drill, the daily 
guards, and an occasional escort party, they lead an easy idle life, and 
indolence is an innate propensity with all Orientals. They keep their 
** lines,” or barracks, elean and neat, because they are compelled to do so, 
and they cultivate their little flower and kitehen gardens for their own 
amusement and benefit; not that we meam to speak in any way dis- 
paragingly of the seapoys, who have, of late years especially, given ample 
proofs of their dauntless courage in warfare and: untiring endurance of 
fatigue—but we simply allude totheir inelinations as natives of India. The 
dolce-far-niente life they lead at Manintoddy is to them vastly agreeable; 
they are no politicians, and they wile away the heavy hours in recounting 
and listening to the fairy tales of their native villages, and have plenty of 
sleep and am abundant supply of food, and so long as they keep in health 
they are contented and happy. 

Should the unhappy wight stationed at Manintoddy be a man to whom 
literature and the chase have no charms—who has no taste for the 
picturesque, and no ear for music, and whose sole pastime: eretofore has 
been: the: idle frittering away of time in visiting, shopping;, Billiards, the 
mess-table, the racket-court, &c., then indeed is his case most pitiable, 
for he is entirely throwm upon his own resources and accomplishments. In 
such cases he flies to artificial means of amusement: cigars and brandy 
pawny, and the papers of the day, fill up the vacuum between the break fast 
hour and dinner-time; and strong wines and Hodgson’s pale ale, with 
destructively-hot curries, form the principal ingredients of these meals ; 
till, by a slow but certain process, coffee and tea are eschewed with the 
same horror that a schoolboy would evince for a dose of medicine, and the 
man degenerates into a something possessed of rather less intellect than the 
horse he rides on, or the dog he shoots with. Disease strides in with rapid 
paces, and if he escape ignominious punishment, he can only linger on till 
forced to invalid, or till his broken constitution brings him to an untimely 
grave. This isa sad picture indeed, and one we do not love to dwell upon ; 
but some years ago such things were of too frequent occurrence, and 
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many a fine young man, full of great promise and with unsuilied honour, 
almost imperceptibly sunk into comparative imbecility, and became lost 
for ever to his friends and his country. Now-a-days, thank God! such 
things are rarely heard of: young men leave England at a more mature 
age, and their accomplishments and education are such that they rarely 
find time hang heavy upon their hands, and least of all in places like 
Manintoddy, which afford so vast a field of occupation to the sportsman, 
the botanist, the draughtsman, the naturalist, the mineralogist, and, in short, 
rich in every bountiful gift of a munificent Providence. No artist could 
aspire for a picture more sublime than that which bursts upon the dazzled 
gaze of the toilworn traveller, when, after many a weary and intricate 
turning and abrupt and almost perpendicular ascent, he finally reaches the 
very highest summit of this, one of the loftiest passes in India. The peak, 
the Perrier Ghaut, contains a table land of nearly a quarter of a mile in 
extent ; and the stranger arrived at this point, and only here, overtops the 
stateliest trees that grow to an incredible height in that jungle which is now 
under his gaze, and surrounds him for miles and miles on every side. Look 
towards the sea, and there is nothing to interrupt the view; the paddy 
fields and plains and jungle that intervene between you and the distant 
blue ocean, seem but mere child’s-play, and you fancy the clearly distinct 
line of sandy beach to be almost within a stone’s throw: the atmosphere is 
so clear and transparent, that with the aid of a glass you can clearly 
distinguish the white sails of the numberless small-looking vessels bound 
to and fro on the coast of Malabar—very few of which vessels would, on 
close inspection, be found to be less than one thousand tons burthen. You can 
also discern a confused heap of rubbish and smoke and bushes, situated at 
intervals along the sea-shore, and these are the towns of Cananore, Telli- 
cherry, Mahe, &c. Ask the palanquin-bearers in how many hours they 
expect to get to yonder places in sight, and they will be as much astonished 
at the question as you will be at their reply, when they tell you to reckon 
by days and not by hours, and that a week would be nearer the mark than 
a day; nevertheless such is the case—neither the vast extent of level 
country that the eye embraces from that lofty position, nor the nearest 
visible of its plains, can be reached except by a long and circuitous 
journey, and many ups and downs amongst the rugged mountains of the 
Ghauts. The road over the loftiest eminence of the peak passes unpleasantly 
close to one of the most frightful precipices we have ever yet met with in 
our travels. The background of the table land of the peak contains many 
handsome trees, which do not, however, intercept the view in the least 
degree, the trunks of the trees being from fifteen to twenty feet high before 
branching out : the precipice side is entirely nude, and the height must be 
immense ; indeed, when looking over its sides, the trees on which you could 
easily drop a stone, appear no bigger to the eye than an ordinary-sized 
peach tree, and the elephants feeding in the wide open spaces that occasion- 
ally intervene have somewhat the appearance and stature of a herd of 
sucking pigs. When we passed, a female white elephant—a species then very 
rare in this jungle—had been frequently seen at nightfall and very early in 
the morning close to the very summit of the Ghaut, by the two Govern- 
ment peons there stationed by the cutwall of the district. These poor 
fellows absolutely lived amongst the branches of an old fast-decaying teak 
tree, whose trunk ten men, holding hands at arm’s length, could with 
difficulty encircle ; its height was in proportion, and it was fenced in with 
a hedge full six feet high, and of great thickness, composed of impenetra- 
M 2 
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ble prickly bushes and branches of thorn trees, a perfect safeguard to the 
invasion of snakes or beasts of prey. They had built and strongly thatched 
a hut or cabin, securely fastened amongst the almost leafless branches, and 
in this elevated, and I should imagine rather too airy position, they re- 
ceived daily intimation from parties of woodcutters and straggling bowmen 
(in search of tiger skins and ivory) as to the parts of the jungle most 
infested by elephants and other wild beasts, which information they duly 
imparted to travellers, to the end that they might be prepared to scare 
away the enemy, or, if possible, avoid the particular parts infested. These 
peons were capital shots, and had accumulated a vast variety of valuable 
skins, teeth, and tusks, which they dried and preserved themselves, and 
gladly sold to such as were in search of the like curiosities. The native 
bowmen of Manintoddy are very expert archers, and not a few tigers have 
fallen with the very first arrows discharged from their bows, firmly trans- 
fixed in their quivering hearts: they are a reckless set of men, and often 
stare death in the face in the shape of a royal tiger. Usually hunting in 
parties of four, the plan they adopt for their better security is simple, yet 
safe in the extreme. Having fixed upon a likely spot, which is generally in 
the immediate vicinity of some stream, to which the creatures inhabiting 
the forest resort for water, they mark out a space of ground about twenty 
yards square, and, at each corner of this square, dig with a spade provided 
for the purpose four deep holes, each one of which is suited to the height 
of its occupant, so that he can stand uprightin it with head and shoulders 
above the surface of the ground. These holes are made only just wide enough 
to admit of its occupant sitting, with his knees doubled up to his head, at 
the bottom ; admitting also of room for his bow and quiver of arrows, and 
for a short stout lance with which they are provided, but which is only 
brought into play in cases of great emergency. Besides these implements, 
each one is provided with a long, murderously-sharp knife, or dagger, by 
aid of which the fallen booty is despatched and skinned, and which, in some 
rare instances, has proved most serviceable in cases of close encounter 
between the man and his powerful and terrible opponent. These four holes 
being dug, the sides are plastered up with clay and small stones and pieces 
of wood, so as to make them of a compact and perfect form, the aperture 
at the top being made of a circumference corresponding with that at the 
bottom, and indeed the whole depth of the pit: this is then thickly be- 
spattered with mixed cowdung and water; and the men, having secured 
the pits from the intrusion of wild animals, by strewing over them large 
branches of trees thickly covered with thorns, and leaving some beacon to 
indicate the spot, return to their village, where they remain oftentimes a 
week before they definitely undertake the daring exploit they meditate. 
Meanwhile the clay, and the stones, and the cowdung have formed a 
strong dry cement, and the sides of the pits are as hard and secure as 
though they had been built with brick and mortar ; but this plan of course 
would not succeed, neither is it ever attempted, during the heavy 
monsoon, when the force of the rain carries everything before it, and the 
little rivulets swell into dangerous mullahs or rapids, and the tenants of 
the jungle have sufficient artificial ponds and streamlets at which to quench 
their thirst, without resorting to the banks of the now roaring rivers. 
Finally, the fixed-on period arrives, and the four men set forth on their 
perilous adventure, this time leading with them some aged he-goat, too 
tough to be eaten, and too old to be of any further service in the flock. 
This ram is intended as a decoy, and is carefully muzzled till the party have 
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arrived at their destination: the first thing then done is to drive a peg of 
wood firmly into the ground in the very centre of the square, to which the 
victimized goat is attached by a strong chain, firmly riveted to a steel 
collar round the unhappy creature’s neck. This done, heaps of grass and 
twigs of bushes are placed near the goat to satisfy its craving appetite ; 
the muzzle is then removed, and the creature is too ravenous to think of 
anything else for the lapse of a few minutes: in this interval the men have 
cleared away all the rubbish from their hiding-places, and ensconcing 
themselves therein, string their bows and prepare for action, each man 
facing in a different direction, so as to command an unobstructed view of 
the surrounding jungle. In this interim the goat, who has in some measure 
appeased his appetite, begins to feel the loneliness of his position, and 
commences bleating mournfully for his companions : this is the signal for 
the men to be on the alert, and they listen anxiously for the rustling of the 
tall rank grass, or other indications of the near approach of the tiger. It 
is seldom that they are long kept in suspense: a general commotion in the 
jungle precedes the appearance of the royal depredator, that strikes terror 
into the hearts of even the very birds that have their haunts in the dark 
hidden places of the forest. The jungle fowl flies away with a sharp 
piercing cry; the peacock screams a warning note; troops of monkeys 
betake themselves with the utmost alacrity to the loftiest branches of the 
tallest trees; the wild boar, and the deer, and the buffalo, and the elk, fly 
precipitately from the coming foe, and the melancholy wail of the jackal 
and the wild dog echoes far and wide, ominously portentous of lurking 
danger. The crackling of dry leaves and withered branches becomes more 
distinct and rapidly grows louder; the huntsman’s heart is scarce heard 
to beat as the sound draws nigh, and his eyes are starting almost out of 
their sockets with intense gazing. In the direction indicated there is a more 
than usually loud commotion in the grass and among the bushes, a terrific 
and appalling roar, and the savage monster leaps high up through the air, 
and descends in a crouching position within a few yards of its wretched 
prey: the huntsmen instantly shrink into their recesses in the earth, and 
the wretched, unhappy goat is transfixed to the spot, trembling in every 
limb and nerve, with no strength left to utter even one cry of alarm, and 
its eyes glaring wildly at the object of its supreme terror. The tiger 
coolly takes his measure for the next bound, one more leap, and the life- 
blood of the goat is heard gurgling down the insatiable monster's throat. 
This sound is the signal waited for by those in ambush: they simultaneously 
arise, and, taking deliberate aim, discharge their arrows, aimed as nigh as 
they can to the region where the brute’s heart is palpitating with gloated 
delight: seldom or ever do any of them miss, never the whole four. A 
frenzied roar of mingled rage and pain, a wild leap up into the air, 
and then the results of the shots become visible. The tiger either drops 
dead on the spot, or is so mortally wounded that he can scarce crawl away 
to the thicket; else the wound has only added fire to his fury, and he 
rushes headlong at the men, who remain in a standing posture with a 
second arrow fixed in the bow for immediate service. Sometimes, agile 
though the huntsmen be, the tiger is too alert in his movements even for 
them, and rushes upon the point of the arrow before it has been let fly 
from the bow: in such cases the man thus assailed has barely the time to 
crouch down in his cell before the brute is upon him, and then the battle 
may be said to come to close quarters. Furiously does the tiger, roaring 
and smarting and foaming with rage, endeavour to get at the man snugly 
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ensconced at the bottom of a pit too narrow to admit of his head even 
being intruded, and each time the beast renews the effort he is sure to get 
a deadly stab from the lance with which the man has now armed himself, 
meanwhile being exposed to the destructive fire of the other three, who 
take advantage of every available opportunity to let fly an arrow at the 
object of their common hatred; and the tiger finally yields to weakness, 
waking the woods far and near with his awful growlings, which grow 
fainter and fainter as the life-blood ebbs quickly away. The men then fall 
upon him and quickly despatch him: they extract such teeth as are 
valuable, peel off the skin while the creature is yet warm, and hanging 
these to the boughs of some neighbouring tree, haul away the carcase and 
hide it in some thicket, and then return to their posts again. ‘The smell 
of blood is fresh upon the night air; the moon serves as a lantern to 
many creatures in search of prey; and chetahs, leopards, and many other 
ravenous animals, whose skins are of value, fall beneath the unerring 
arrow of the huntsmen that night. The carcases afford a feast for wolves 
and jackals for many a night to come; and the men return to their villages 
laden with spoil, and well nigh worn out with intense anxiety, to have 
another such a night’s sport when their funds are low, and necessity drives 
them to the venture. We never heard of more than one instance of these 
men coming to a violent end, and that was owing to an accident: the poor 
fellow’s bow got entangled by some means, when just in the act of firing 
an arrow at a wounded tiger that was making right for him; the arrow 
flew wide of its mark, and the bow slipped under his arm and over the 
aperture, impeding him in his attempt to crouch down, so that the whole 
weight of the maddened tiger’s swooping slap fell upon his unprotected 
head and neck, and literally tore them from his body. 

We passed through the Wynard jungle twice, both in going to and 
coming from Tellicherry to Madras, and on both occasions we came upon 
several carcases of tigers and chetahs, all of which, though more or less in 
a state of decomposition, and torn and mangled by other wild beasts, were 
indisputable trophies of these hardy sons of the jungle—bits of broken 
arrows, and unmistakable incisions in the fleshy parts left, and in the 
skulls, bearing testimony to the same. 


HOME TALES.—No, IX, 
AMBROSE FOWLER; OR, THE EMIGRANT. 


In the small city of lived, for many years, a tradesman of the name 
of Fowler. He was an industrious and a careful.man; and as he had 
always had a fair share of business, he maintained a respectable ap- 
pearance. He had ever kept an eye on the main chance, but he had 
laoked quietly to the evening of his days for a respite from his toils. 
We know but little, however, what is sleeping in our heart till some 
accident arouses it; the passive wish may then become the ruling passion, 
and leave us to wonder as much at ourselves as others wonder at us. 
The success which had attended two or three inhabitants of the place who 
had emigrated to Australia on a sudden woke a desire in Fowler to follow 
them. He imparted the idea to his wife, by whom it was steadily and 
constantly opposed. 

Shop had been closed, and the pair were seated in their parlour at the 
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back of the house. Australia and its prospects were again the theme of 
their discourse. “‘ Think, my dear,” said Mrs. Fowler, earnestly, “think 
a little more about it before you quite make up your mind. All is not 
gold that glitters: nor does wealth always bring happiness. Look around 
you—is there any comfort wanting? Have we not enough?” ‘ Have we 
anything to spare?” said he. “ No,” replied she ; ; “nor need we regret it, 
contentment is the best and the truest riches.” “You would not say so,” 
returned he, “if you had to work as I do.” “We have long shared that 
work,” said she, “nor considered the fatigue a hardship,—it is but what it 
was; and if it were more, I would maintain that it is not well to seek as 
you propose, in foreign parts, the wealth we cannot look for here. Why 
should we tempt God?” “How can I do that more by going to Aus- 
tralia,” asked he, quickly, “than by remaining at home?” ‘“ Because 
you have no real need to go there,” replied she: “it is no point of duty 
that calls you to expose yourself to the perils of the sea, and the dangers 
that may await you; and your motive will not bear the sifting. Your r lot 
has been cast among your own people, who have always been friendly to 
us. Stay among them still, and do not throw away the good we have, 
for that which we may never gain.” She laid her hand upon her 
husband’s as she spoke, and looked tenderly in his face as she continued : 
“Jf there was any necessity for you to try other countries for a main- 
tenance, I would not say another word ; but, Ambrose, we should now go 
in search of w walth only, and it is past the time of day with us to think of 
such a thing.” “ But it is not too late for the boys,” said he, drawing his 
hand from under hers : ‘‘ they at least would be glad to mount another stair 
in life’s ladder.” ‘Then let them work for it,” returned she, “and raise 
themselves by their own industry.” “Still the old story, work,” said he; 
“you talk of work as if you knew nothing about it. What nonsense! 
who would like to work when they could live at ease?” “Few, I believe,” 
replied she; ‘“ but that does not prove that work is an evil, nor do I think 
it is: no, it is a blessing rather, a means to virtue and health, and 
therefore to happiness and universal good-will.” “Yes,” returned he ; 
“but you are speaking of work as it affects the whole; I speak as an 
individual, as one who feels the weight and burden that is bound upon 
him, and is galled by the curse that he inherits ; as one who wishes not only 
to release himself, but the sons who look up to him, and to share with 
them the advantages of+ wealth.” Mrs. Fowler shook her head. 
“ Ambrose,” said she, “ true wealth is in the heart, not in the hand: we 
have known the comforts of the first; let us not, either for ourselves or 
our boys, tempt the power of the last. Give them a good trade, let them 
have the good example you can most properly set them, and let all else 
take its chance.” She was silent, nor did Fowler speak. She looked 
affectionately at him, and said, “ What I have said, Ambrose, is not to 
oppose you, but to point out what I believe to be our duty and interest. 
This done, I have only to say, that where you go I go; I have no fear for 
myself ; all places will be alike to me, so that we are not divided.” 
Fowler could not help feeling the force of his wife’s words; and her 
tenderness, grounded, as he had long proved, in truth, touched him. 
For a time he seemed to have abandoned the idea of going to Ausiralia, 
and he pursued his business diligently, and with some of his former 
cheerfulness. THe bound his two sons as apprentices, one to a saddler, the 
other to a watch and clock maker. The youths were equally unlike in cha- 
racter and constitution. The younger, Edward, was timid und easily ruled, 
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but was far from healthy ; John, the elder, was quick in temper, active and 
resolute, and stood in need of good management. It was the thought of 
these her two only children that made Mrs. Fowler still more averse to 
the scheme proposed by her husband. She was well aware that they 
were getting beyond her rule; but she well knew that the influence of 
a mother, properly exerted, can never entirely lose its effect. The 
present arrangement, therefore, was happiness to her, and the fears of the 
past hung over her mind only as the remains of a troubled dream. 

But alas! the feeling in Fowler’s breast only slumbered. When once 
avarice, like most other evil desires, has gained entrance into the heart, it 
is rarely dislodged. New and extraordinary accounts of the discoveries of 
gold in Australia were received, and the newspapers teemed with reports 
of the wealth speedily to be acquired there. Fowler heard and read these 
wonderful stories, and was no longer master of himself. A fever was now 
rolling in his veins that consumed him. He had as yet mentioned his 
project to no one but his wife, for he had not in reality the courage to 
take the step on which in secret he constantly dwelt. Now, however, he 
resolved to open his mind to his brother, who was a bookkeeper in a large 
brewery in the place. George Fowler did not listen to all he had to say, 
but stopping him short, he said, “ Ambrose, there’s quite enough of it; 
all these fors and againsts your scheme are quite waste words: a man 
rarely asks advice in most matters till he has made up his mind on what 
he means to do. To cut the business short, then, this is what I say: it 
is far better to live in a country where you are sure of protection from 
the laws; where you have nothing to fear from your neighbours, let you 
be as prosperous as you may; where you can never be in want of religious 
instruction, if you choose to attend your church ; and where, if your gains 
are moderate, they are pretty certain. Nay, hear me out,” (for Fowler 
showed he wished to interrupt him,) “it is better to live in your own 
country and in your native town, where the eyes of your neighbours, those 
who have known you and your father before you, act as a means to keep 
you in a fair and just path, and to raise you in your own sight by the 
respect which such dealings ensure to you. I know nothing of your 
wife’s opinion, but I will be bound that this is what she would answer you: 
‘ Dwell in the land and be doing good, and verily thou shalt be fed;’ for 
she, like me, looks, I am sure, upon this as the sphere of your duty. 
Then, in her spirit, as I believe and say, stay where you are. You do not 
reply : you will not; but to go is your intention, and go you will.” “TI 
will,” said Fowler. “ Very well,’ replied his brother; “but the two 
boys?” “They are provided for, at least for the present ; by the time I 
come back, things may wear a different face,” said he ; “in the mean time 
they will have you to look after them.” ce Ambrose,” returned he, “I 
will do what I can, but that must be little, for you know how much I am 
engaged, If they go wrong, then, the fault must not be laid to me.” 
“ Certainly not,” said Fowler ; “ but there’s no fear of that, nor do I wish 
to lay a burden on your shoulders which I own belongs to mine.” 
Alas! how often do all men like Fowler, in the very face of error, admit 
the knowledge of their duty. 

Poor Mrs. Fowler was in deep distress when she heard that it was 
settled they were to leave England; but, as opposition was vain, she made 
the best preparations for the voyage that she was able. The last evening 
that she spent in her once happy home was a most sorrowful one. In that 
spirit of contradiction which appears to another so strange, Fowler had 
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refused to make use of his brother’s house; preferring to remain to the last 
where only luggage, and various packages, and the want of furniture, made 
all a scene of desolation. He was in high spirits, amusing himself and his 
sons with the inconveniences to which they were thus exposed, and with 
the contrivances he made to counteract them; and he talked much of 
what they would all do when he returned. The heart of his poor wife was 
full almost to bursting: she strove to appear calm, and even cheerful, but 
the effort was vain; her husband’s light manner served to aggravate her 
sadness, and it was with thankfulness that she saw him leave the room 
to give some final direction. The instant he closed the door she exclaimed, 
“The time is precious: listen to me, my dear boys, we may not be alone 
again; write regularly to me, and keep nothing concealed ; this will be 
both a check and an encouragement to you, a comfort and a guide to me. 
We go in the hope of bringing home gold for you; but recollect there is 
nothing in this world that can weigh against virtue; that no wealth will 
restore a good character if you shall have lost it, nor add one jot to your 
merit if you have gained a good name; but as you can meet us, so will be 
our recompense for what we may undergo for your sake, or our dis- 
appointment. Kneel with me in this spot, where so often we have said our 
prayers together, and let the thought of your mother be always alive in 
your mind.” The youths sobbed as they took their place beside her, she 
took a hand of each in her own, but whilst the words she was about to say 
trembled on her lips, Fowler ‘hastily opened the door. “ Pshaw !” said 
he. All arose quickly, and the feeling that was thus checked fell back 
heavily on the heart of the unhappy mother. 

The boys and their uncle accompanied them to the vessel in which they 
were to embark. It was only at the last moment that Fowler’s spirits 
failed him. ‘ Good-bye, both of you,” said he ; “make yourselves happy 
about us—be good boys; a few years will soon be over, and then—” he 
had extended a hand to each, he saw them at the moment as distinctly as 
he had ever done; on a sudden a mist separated them, the whole scene had 
disappeared. Was he faint? or had the dim shadow of the future passed 
between them, that thus “a horror of darkness” had come upon him ? 
Be that as it might, the feeling faded rapidly away, and if he was not so 
cheerful as before, he was not sad. The poor mother would have pre- 
ferred parting with her sons on shore. ‘There were too many eyes to look 
upon her, too much confusion around her, to allow grief the comfort of 
privacy ; and grief, like every other deep feeling, loves best to be alone. 
She pressed them to her heart, to her lips, in silence ; hung over the vessel’s 
side as they were lowered into the boat, though scarcely able to discern 
them for tears ; saw the waving of their hats as the oars struck the water, 
gave one look of anguish to heaven, and fell fainting into the arms of a pas- 
senger who stood near her. 

The voyage was performed in safety, and the gold fields were reached. 
They had to rough it in many ways. Had Fowler before met with a 
fourth part of the hardships and difficulties he had now to struggle with, 
he would have thought, and thought justly too, that he had cause to 
complain ; as it was, all was overlooked. Gold, gold was before him; 
and what were hunger and thirst, what the want of the common comforts 
of life, what the constant scenes of vice, the repeated commission of crimes, 
that he was exposed to witness, what the absence of all that “marks the 
acknowledgment of a God and Saviour to him? To the one aim he had 
in view every thought, every feeling was directed ; and as success followed 
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his exertions, and that aim was nearly attained, he had no thought to 
bestow on anything else. Not so his wife: duty and maternal love filled 
her heart, and when, at the end of two years, they had acquired a sum 
beyond what Fowler had named as the extent of his wishes, she urged 
their return. But it was with him as with others, “much would have 
more ;” only one year longer, aud he solemnly pledged his word that he 
would quit Australia. “Only one year!” it is a little space of time, but 
who can surely reckon either upon its duration, or the events it may bring 
forth ? The mother’s heart had borne up bravely for a time, but the hope 
that sickens sheds poison in the breast in which it has been planted. 
For the first year the letters of the two boys had been very satisfactory ; 
afterwards Edward (the younger), complained that he grew taller than 
strong, and he dwelt more and more upon his mother’s return. William 
(the elder), wrote regularly for a time, then less so, and his uncle’s report of 
him varied much; sometimes he mentioned him in terms of the warmest 
praise, at others, he owned he was vexed with him. Mrs. Fowler at- 
tempted to lead her husband’s serious attention to these points, and drawing, 
at the same time, her own inferences from them; but he was too much 
occupied to give heed to her; they would soon be in England, and then it 
would be time enough to look into these matters. At length her health 
gave way; she struggled with her illness a few months, and then died. 
Her death was a great trial to Fowler ; he loved her with all the tenderness 
he was capable of, and her loss was in every way a misfortune to him. 
Alas! the gold he had got together could neither bring back the faithful 
partner of his days, nor console him for her loss. All was now changed 
to him, and before the year, that year only to which he looked forward, was 
expired, he was on his way to England. He lost no time, when he had 
landed, in proceeding to . His first intention was to have gone to the 
house of his brother; but as the cabman who drove him from the station 
took, by mistake, a wrong turn, he had put his head out of the cab to set 
him right, when the name ‘* Cooper, Saddler,” over the shop window, met 
his eye. He instantly got out, discharged the man, and entered the shop. 
“ How surprised will Ned be,” said he; “if I can, I will pass myself off 
for a customer.” To his regret, only Cooper and his wife were there ; 
they knew him instantly. “ Where is Ned?” asked he. The pair looked 
at each other. “If you will go into the parlour with my wife,” said 
Cooper, “ I will be with you in a minute or two.” Fowler followed, but 
not without a painful feeling of approaching evil. “Where is Ned?” 
said he, “something is amiss; tell me at once?’’ Mrs. Cooper burst into 
tears. ‘Poor boy! poor fellow!” sobbed she “nothing could save him ; 
we did all we could, indeed we did, but it was of no use; he was in a 
galloping consumption—it’s just three months to-day since he died.” 
(Fowler’s heart sank within him, he could not speak, and the weak but 
kind-hearted woman went on.) “I watched him as if he had been my 
own son ; but la! what was I, or any one else, to his mother? Poor thing! 
he pined for her, I know he did; for one day, as I sat by his bedside 
while he was asleep, I touched his hand to feel whether it was cold, for he 
lay so still I could not tell whether he was gone or not, he gave such a 
start, and opened his eyes. ‘ Mother! mother!’ said he, ‘are you come 
at last?” It would have moved a heart of stone to see the look he gave 
me, when he found it was only I; and as I went down stairs, I heard him 
sob. He did not live many days after that.” She might have gone on 
much longer, had not Cooper and George Fowler entered. The meeting 
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between the brothers was sad, and the pair withdrew. Fowler took alarm. 
«‘T do not know all,” said he ; “‘ don’t keep me in suspense: is William, 
too dead?” “It might be well if he was;” answered George, in a low 
voice. Fowler caught his hand, the other turned away his face as he 
murmured, ** He is a convict in jail.” 

It was yet early when Fowler and his brother presented themselves for 
entrance at jail. What where his sensations as he followed the 
heavy step of the turnkey none may presume to describe; Heaven grant 
that no reader of these pages may know them by experience. The door 
was opened, and father and son once more stood in each other’s presence. 
There was a profound silence. The young man, who was prepared for the 
interview, stood fixed to the spot—stern, sullen, unmoved. ‘“ William!” 
groaned the wretched parent, “ have you nothing to say to your father ?” 
“ Nothing more than you have to say to your son,” said he; “ you sowed, 
I reap; we may blame each other.” “ What do you mean?” asked 
Fowler, surprised. “This,” replied he; “ what I am, I am through you; 
you talked of gold only before you went, you wrote of gold only whilst 
you were away, you set forth gold as the end and aim of all that was to be 
desired. I caught that love from you, and gold became my idol, my 
desire. Why should I labour for it till you returned to give it? I took 
it—ay, stole it! and am housed where now you see me.” He remained 
erect, his eyes fixed on his father, his manly and youthful limbs clad in the 
felon’s garb, and his head shorn of those bright locks through which his 
mother’s fingers had so often strayed with delight. The thought crossed 
the mind of Fowler, and he groaned. “ ‘Thank God! your mother cannot 
see this sight.” The young man started, and his eager look demanded an’ 
explanation. ‘ Your mother is in her grave,” said Fowler. The colour 
fled from William’s lip and cheek, the muscles of his face began to work, 
and his breast heaved; in another moment, he covered his face and burst 
into tears. ‘Oh mother!” cried he, “ you, you might have saved me!” 
He stood weeping. ‘This is the first time he has shown any feeling,” 
said the governor, who was present; “let us leave hin to himself.” 

Fowler and his brother walked back to the inn in silence: entering in a 
room, the wretched father threw himself in a chair, and sat, his eyes on the 
ground. “George,” said he, at length—his brother stood beside him—he 
looked up. ‘Do you remember those words in the Psalms?” said he, 
“God gave them their heart’s desire, and sent leanness into their soul ;’ 
God has so dealt with me,—so punished my accursed thirst of gold.” 


NIGHT. 


Niaut, pale goddess! from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumb’ring world, 
Silence, how dead ! and darkness, how profound ! 
Nor eye, nor list’ning ear, an object finds ; 
Creation sleeps, “Tis as the gen’ral pulse 
Of life stood still, and nature made a pause ; 
An awful pause! prophetic of her end. 

Youna. 
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WILD FLOWERS. 


SCARLET PIMPERNEL. (Anagallis arvensis.) 


Every one knows the Scarlet Pimpernel, our only wild flower of that 
colour, except the Scarlet Poppy: though there are one or two of a 
crimson tint, like the Pheasant’s-eye of the corn-field. The Pimpernel 
grows everywhere; on the sandy heath among the Furze and Broom, on 
the bank by the road, and especially among the ripening corn, it may be 
seen, on any sunny day, during July and August. It has some pretty 
English names, as the Shepherd’s Barometer, or the Shepherd’s Warning, 
and the Poor-man’s Weather-glass. These names are expressive of the 
influence that a moist atmosphere has upon the blossom, which is so 
sensitive, that long before we can be aware of the approach of rain, it 
closes up, and it does not open at all upon a wet or even eloudy day, 
a circumstance which was early noticed by Sir Francis Bacon. It gives 
us no warning, however, after the middle of the day, for within two or 
three minutes of two o’clock it closes its petals, which remain folded 
until about seven the next morning. The botanical name is taken from 
a Greek word, signifying, to laugh; because the ancient Greek writers 
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believed it to be a useful medicine in liver complaints, and thus favour- 
able to good and cheerful spirits. Though it is not found in our times, 
to deserve this praise, yet its pleasant aspect and love of sunshine render 
its name a suitable one. A large number of seeds are inclosed in little 
capsules, which, when ripe, burst open all round transversely, and the 
seeds afford a valuable supply of food to many of our song birds. There 
is a blue variety of this Pimpernel, which, though rare in many places, 
is very abundant in others, especially in Gloucestershire ; and sometimes 
we may find a Pimpernel quite white, with a distinct purplish-pink eye 
in the centre of the blossom. There is also another species, a beautiful 
rose-coloured flower, which grows on moist mossy places, and is called 
the Bog Pimpernel. 


CURIOSITIES OF MODERN FANATICISM.—No. I. 


Tuose who have perused the pages of ecclesiastical history have frequently 
met with narratives which are fitted to excite laughter by the absurdity of 
their details, and tears by the saddening results which they portray. 
Leaving the fanatics of ancient times, we will briefly recount some of 
the most remarkable instances of religious imposture which modern 
history offers to our notice. It is hoped that such an account will 
enable those who read it to guard more effectually against the delusions 
into which too many of the simple-minded have fallen, even—yea, espe- 
cially—in this enlightened age. 

In the year 1525 a fanatical sect sprang up in Germany. Its head 
was one Thomas Munzer, who styled himself an inspired prophet. The 
followers of this man were the chosen instruments of God to bring about 
the millennial reign of Christ on earth, by their own account. Visions, 
miracles, and prophecics were laid claim to, and by these means the 
peasantry were infected with the heresy. Munzer at length took the field. 
Laws and governments were to be subverted, for the world was to be 
governed by Christ in person. About five thousand of these deluded 
followers perished in battle. Munzer was executed, and thus the storm 
was apparently hushed. 

Not long afterwards, John Bockholt headed a similar delusion in West- 
phalia. He had dreams and visions in abundance. Munster, which he 
seized, was to be the capital of a new spiritual kingdom. All things were 
to be in common, and civil magistrates were declared totally needless. 
Even men of learning joined this fanatic. Bockholt married eleven wives, 
and went naked through the streets of Munster. To give a specimen of 
the mad enthusiasm of this sect, seven men and five women met in a private 
house. One of the men, after praying for four hours, threw his clothes 
into the fire, and commanded his companions to do the same. They 
then paraded the streets, crying, ““ Wo! wo! wo to Babylon!” and the 
like. When taken before a magistrate, they refused to put on their 
clothes, saying, “ We are the naked truth.” Bockholt’s reign, however, 
was of short duration. A protracted siege reduced Munster; and he 
and many of his followers were put to death. But, to quote the words 
of an ecclesiastical historian, “in almost all the countries of Europe an 
unspeakable number of these wretches preferred death in its worst forms 
to a retractation of their errors. Neither the view of the flames kindled 
to consume them, nor the ignominy of the gibbet, nor the terrors of 
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the sword, could shake their invincible but ill-placed constancy, or induce 
them to abandon tenets that appeared dearer to them than life and all its 
enjoyments.” 

In 1760, was born in Newfoundland, a noted fanatic, Richard Brothers, 
He tells us he “had always a presentiment of being sometime or other 
very great.” About the year 1790 his eccentricities first developed 
themselves conspicuously. He soon became a public character; persons 
of quality and fortune crowded to him; and a learned member of par- 
liament defended his cause both in the senate and from the press. Some 
of his blasphemies are too gross for republication. His visions had 
made him acquainted with the fact that his ancestors had been Jews, 
though “ separated from that race for fifteen hundred years—such a length 
of time as to make them forget they ever belonged to the name.” He 
was to be the “prince and restorer of the Jews by the year 1798.” 
London was to be destroyed in 1791; and when the appointed time 
had passed, it was Ais interposition that had saved the doomed city. But 
for this merciful act, “‘ London would have formed a great bay or inlet of the 
channel ; all the land between Windsor and the Downs would have been 
sunk, including a distance of eighteen miles on each side, to the depth of 
seventy fathoms, that no traces of the city might be ever found.” In 
a vision he saw “the Queen of England coming towards” him, “slow, 
trembling, and afraid.” This was communicated to William Pitt in the 
month called June 1792. He also saw the king rise from his throne, 
and humbly send him “a most magnificent star.” This symbolical action 
puzzled the prophet, but its signification was “‘ revealed” to him. Inform- 
ation of this important vision was forwarded “‘to the king, queen, and 
chancellor of the exchequer” through the medium of “the penny post- 
office,” “ according to the directions I received on that head by revelation,” 
says this madman. Brothers went to the House of Commons to prophesy 
to the members, and to direct them, as their true “king and minister 
of state,” how to avoid the looming storm which he foresaw. But, strange 
to say, he was treated with what he deemed, “in such a public place 
particularly, unfeeling contempt and incivility.” At length he was 
placed in a fitting palace for such a king—a lunatic asylum. 

In 1766, Ann Lee—an Englishwoman, deranged both physically and 
mentally—began to publish her insane ravings in North America. She, 
too, had visions and revelations. She declared herself to be the woman 
clothed with the sun, spoken of in the Apocalypse. She was the mother 
and leader of the elect; had the gift of tongues; could hold converse 
with the dead, and should ascend to heaven in the twinkling of an eye 
without dying. But the last part of this string of absurdities was at 
all events false, for she did die. A few years ago several thousand of her 
followers existed in America; how many there are at present we cannot 
say. 
Jemima Wilkinson was contemporary with Ann Lee. North America 
was also the scene of her fanatical vagaries. She had actually died 
once by her own account. She was perfect ; knew all things by imme- 
diate revelation; was a prophetess; could heal all diseases; and read 
the hearts of others. Want of faith was the cause of the ill success of 
those who were unhealed by her. All who did not believe in her should 
perish. She should live a thousand years, and then should not die, 
but be translated. She advocated a community of goods. She could 
walk upon the water; but in this she failed. She could raise the dead ; 
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but the corpse that she tried upon was obstinate, and would not be 
restored to life. She died herself in 1819. A few years ago, she, too, 
had disciples in the United States, who maintained that she had only 
left them for a time, and would return. Whether they have tired of 
waiting or not we do not know. 

A female named Buchan raised a ferment in Scotland in the latter 
half of the last century. Her pretensions bore a similarity to those 
of the two last-recorded fanatics. She professed to be immortal; and 
those who believed in her were to possess this immunity from death also. 

In about the year 1750 Joanna Southcote was born in Devonshire. 
In early life, and until nearly forty years of age, she lived in obscurity. 
Becoming acquainted with a man named Sanderson, who laid claim to 
prophetic powers, she gradually imbibed a similar notion. Uneducated 
and coarse-minded, her effusions, whether in prose or verse, were rude 
essays ; but her influence extended, and she realized considerable sums 
by selling seals, which were to insure the salvation of their purchasers. 
Sharp, an eminent engraver, who had adopted her delusions, invited her 
to London. Here she continued to publish pamphlets containing her 
absurd reveries. ‘Those who opposed her she denounced in violent terms. 
In the last year of her life she lived secluded, and gave out that she 
was with child of the Holy Ghost. She was to be the mother of the 
Shiloh promised to Jacob: this should be the second coming of Christ. 
The time of her delivery was fixed for the 19th of October, 1814, at 
midnight. An elegant and expensive cradle was made; and her followers, 
said to have numbered one hundred thousand, were in wild excitement. 
Numbers assembled at the appointed time in the street in which she 
resided ; and when midnight had passed, they only dispersed when told 
that the prophetess was in a trance. On the 27th of the following 
December she died, having declared a short time previously that “ if she 
was deceived, she was at all events misled by some spirit, either good 
or bad.” Her disciples refused to inter the corpse, believing that she 
was not dead, or that she would return to life again. But decomposition 
commenced its painful work. Reluctantly they consented to an examina- 
tion of the body, and then it was found that dropsy was the cause of the 
appearance which had been attributed to pregnancy. But her deluded 
followers still clung to the hope that their prophetess would reappear, 
and formed themselves into a society. Wonderful credulity !—a number 
of the disciples of this gross system are still to be met with. 

We will now proceed to cases of recent occurrence, and especially to the 
monster imposture—Mormonism. 

Robert Matthews was a native of the state of New York, and in early 
life his aptitude for mechanical pursuits brought him constant and 
profitable employment. Having previously given proof that he was a 
man of eccentrie character, in the year 1829 his conduct became intolerably 
irregular. His employer was compelled to discharge him from his service. 
Matthews then commenced open-air preaching in a vociferous style ; and, 
assisted by a convert, bore a flag through the streets, on which was 
inseribed, “Rally round the Standard of Truth.” But his incoherent 
rhapsodies made little impression on his auditors. He then commenced 
a missionary career, and penetrated to the wilds of Arkansas. Recrossing 
the Mississippi he roamed through Tennessee to Georgia, where he was 
imprisoned as a digturber of the peace. Released from confinement he 
betook himself to his old haunts. In May 1832, he began that part 
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of his career which more immediately concerns us. In that month, 
Matthews, who was tall of stature, and wore a beard, introduced himself to 
two opulent merchants in New York, who were themselves religious 
enthusiasts. He appears to have had the astounding audacity to represent 
himself as God, or Christ. The impostor took up his abode in the 
elegantly-furnished house of one of the merchants, and lived in splendid 
style. His entertainer washed his feet. The female relations of the 
family were dismissed. His wardrobe was ample and expensive, and he 
preached in elegant robes. 

Faring thus sumptuously, Matthews was in nowise eager to appear 
in public. His ministrations were confined to select companies; and if 
any one presumed to interrogate him, he flew into a violent passion, 
and said that he came not to be questioned, but to preach. The friends 
of the merchant at length interfered, and had the prophet and his dupe 
consigned to a lunatic asylum. But Matthews appeared perfectly sane 
when examined, and he was released. 

Pierson—the other merchant dupe—now took the prophet under his 
roof. In 1833 he went to reside with a family at some distance from 
New York, through the solicitations of Pierson, who afterwards became 
himself a resident in the family. Here the irregular habits of the prophet 
occasioned great inconvenience to the lady of the house. She complained 
that he always took the meal-time to preach. But still his wants were 
munificently supplied. Even his future needs were provided for by the 
gift of a heritable property. His wife received a regular income, and 
several of his children resided with him. 

A crisis was at hand; the bubble burst. Folger—in whose house 
Matthews and Pierson resided—was compelled to be often absent from 
home. Matthews ruled with a rod of iron. The dietary of the house 
was placed under stringent regulations. At length Pierson’s health began 
to fail, but no medical man was allowed to visit him. He was found 
dead in bed. His heirs raised an action to procure the property which 
Matthews had duped his victim of; and the prophet behaved so nefa- 
riously that Folger turned him out of doors. 

But this was not all. Matthews was accused of swindling, and of 
poisoning Pierson. The first trial came on in 1834, but was quashed, 
probably through Folger’s shame of a public prosecution. The trial for 
murder failed, through the disagreement of the medical men who examined 
Pierson, some alleging that he had been poisoned, others that he had 
not. But he did not wholly escape. He was found guilty of an assault 
upon his daughter, and was condemned to three months’ imprisonment. 
What has since become of this arrant impostor, we are unable to tell. 

In the year 1838 a fanatical disturbance was raised in Kent by a 
madman named Thoms. His pretensions seem to have produced a general 
opinion in the peasantry round Canterbury that he was either the Saviour, 
or a being of the same order, and sent for similar purposes. He denounced 
the gentry as oppressors, and talked of portioning their estates into farms 
for his followers. He represented himself as invincible—neither bullets 
nor weapons could hurt him or his adherents. Having got together a band 
of followers, and refusing to surrender, the assistance of the military was 
called in, and the result was that Thoms and some of his party were 
killed, after he had shot a young officer, who had casually accompanied 
the soldiers. He had killed a constable on the preceding day. Strange 
to say, the deluded peasantry seem to have expected that Thoms would 
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rise again, and money was offered for a lock of his hair and a fragment 
of the blood-stained shirt in which he died. 

A number of years ago a young man named Joseph Smith was a 
money-digger in the United States. It is a general belief in some parts of 
that country that large sums of money and masses of bullion have been 
buried in the ground. Even in this occupation he appears to have 
exhibited his craft, or superstition, by using a divining stone for the 
discovery of the hidden treasures. Whilst thus engaged, he professes 
to have received several revelations from heaven. One, the first, made 
him acquainted with the marvellous facts that all his sins were forgiven ; 
that the world was in error on religious matters; and that the truth 
should be made known to him in due time. ‘Three years afterwards 
an angel appeared to him three times in one night, and came again on 
the following morning. This supernatural visitor made numerous revela- 
tions to him, and informed him where to find certain gold plates which 
were hidden in the earth. In the specified place Smith tells us he found a 
stone chest containing these plates, on which was graven the Book of 
Mormon. The chest contained also the Urim and Thnmmim;_ two 
transparent stones, set in the rim of a bow, which was to give “ revelation 
of things distant, or of things past or future.” This took place in 1823. 
Four years afterwards the angel of the Lord gave these records into 
his hands. By the aid of the Urim and Thummim, and by inspiration, 
they were translated; and in 1830 the version was published. Converts 
were soon multiplied ; and in June of this year a “ revelation” was given 
that the elders should go on missionary tours, two by two, and meet 
at a fixed time, to, choose a site for a temple, and to found a “new 
Jerusalem.” They selected a spot in Jackson County, Missouri, and 
twelve hundred converts soon collected. Here the inhabitants of the 
country rose up against the fanatics, and finally ejected them in May, 1834. 
They then migrated to Illinois, and founded the city of Nauvoo, on a 
bend of the Mississippi. Here they spent a million of dollars on a temple 
of polished white limestone. Prosperity seemed now to smile upon Smith. 
In 1844 his followers declared that they numbered a hundred thousand 
in the United States. But trouble was at hand. Disturbances arose, 
and became so threatening that the Governor of Illinois came in to quell 
them. Smith was imprisoned, and in June, 1844, was shot by a mob 
who broke into his prison. He was only thirty-eight years of age. 

The Mormons now crossed the Mississippi, and started for the Great 
Salt Lake Valley ; and in 1846 came to the site of the city of Deseret. 
In 1852 their city had a population of about thirty thousand. In thi8 
territory—which is called Utah—they still are, having a Mormon repre- 
sentative in the lower House of Congress; a Mormon Governor of Utah, 
appointed by the President of the United States; a Mormon Lieutenant- 
Governor, and a Mormon Secretary-of-State. 

A short account of the doctrines and practices of this sect, and of its 
founders, shall conclude our narrative. ‘The Book of Mormon professes 
to be a record of the Nephites, the Lamanites, and the Jaredites. The 
Nephites, a branch of the tribe of Joseph, migrated to America about 
six hundred years before the Christian era, and were the progenitors 
of the American Indians. In about the fourth or fifth century one of 
the prophets of this race, named Mormon, wrote the book called by his 
name, and his son Moroni was directed to deposit the record in the ground. 
Smith, however, gave a different derivation of the title, and a very original 
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specimen of philology it is. He derived it from the English more, and 
the Egyptian mon, which, he tells us, means good; so that the literal 
meaning is more gocd. A more good philological manufacture than this 
is not to be met with every day! 

The Mormonites profess to believe the sacred Scriptures, as well as 
the Book of Mormon. They practise polygamy, and in the report of the 
Judges of the Utah territory to the President of the United States, we find 
it stated that “ the governor was seen riding through the streets of the city 
in an omnibus, with a large company of his wives, more than two-thirds 
of whom had infants in their arms—a sure sign that the evil is increasing. 
Tt is not uncommon to find two or more sisters married to the same 
man; and in one instance, at least, a mother and her two daughters are 
among the wives of a leading member of the church.” 

Fifty-one gentlemen of Palmyra, New York, and eleven of Manchester, 
and others, who had often laboured for days in company with the Smiths, 
all bear witness that they are unworthy of credit. Joseph Smith and 
his father are especially denounced as addicted to vicious habits. Smith 
was a drunkard and a liar. 

One specimen of his erudition will suffice. The Rev. H. Caswall 
visited Nauvoo in 1842, and provided himself with an old manuscript 
book. He had an interview with Smith. “I handed the book to the 
prophet,” he says, “and begged him to explain its contents. He asked me 
if I had any idea of its meaning. I replied that I believed it to be a 
Greek Psalter, but that I should like to hear his opinion. ‘ No,’ he 
said, ‘it ain’t Greek at all, except, perhaps, a few words. What ain’t 
Greek is Egyptian, and what ain’t Egyptian is Greek. This book is 
very valuable. It is a dictionary of Egyptian hieroglyphics.’ Pointing 
to the capital letters at the commencement of each verse, he said, ‘Them 
figures is Egyptian hieroglyphics, and them which follows is the inter- 
pretation of the hieroglyphies, written in the reformed Egyptian. ‘Them 
characters is like the letters that was engraved on the golden plates.’ ” 

The origin of the Book of Mormon is known. It is founded on an 
historical romance, written by an American named Spaulding, and 
entitled ‘ The Manuscript Found.’ This fell into the hands of a friend 
of Smith’s in its manuscript state, and was afterwards transmuted into 
precious metal—golden plates. 


A DISTINCTION. 


THERE is a committee, or board, appointed by certain sects.of Dissenters, 
which holds its sittings in London, to manage their joint eoncerns. A 
dissenting minister, who was suffering under the tyranny of this “ board,” 
observed once to Rowland Hill, that “for his part he did not see the 
difference between a board and a bench,”—meaning that the rule of the 
board was as stringent as that of the Bishops. “ Pardon me, my friend,” 
replied Rowland Hill, “I will point you out a most essential difference 
between the two—a board is a bench that has no legs to stand upon.” 





THuGs DesrrRoyLiyG THEIR VICTIM. 


Tue Thugs are a religious sect, extending throughout all India, worship- 
pers of the goddess Kali. Their profession (called Thuggee) is to rob 
and murder for the honour of their goddess and their own profit ; 
their murders are in one sense acts of worship, and are conducted with 
many religious ceremonies, with the diligent observing of omens, and 
the offering afterwards of a solemn sacrifice. They employ in their 
assassinations, not generally force, but craft, insinuating themselves into 
the confidence of travellers, whom at an unguarded moment they 
seize from behind and strangle. Strangling is employed in order that 
no mark of violence may be discovered on the bodies of their victims, 
and is effected either by means of the “roomal,” a shred of cloth 
well twisted and wetted, or merely by the hands—though this latter 
mode is rarely practised and only had recourse to from some acci- 
dental failure in the former. Two Thugs are usually employed in 
each murder, one of whom holds the legs or hands of the person to 
be killed. Having buried their victims, they burn fires over the spot 
in order to remove all appearance of the earth having been recently 
disturbed : if the party slain has a dog, that is usually destroyed also, 

* The substance of the following article was delivered as a lecture by 
the Rev. E. P. Eddrup: it is published not merely as a record of remark- 
able and not very generally accessible facts, but as containing seme striking 
illustrations of the dark character of heathenism, and the power of a false 
religion to pervert and silence even the voice of natural conscience in the 
heart of man. 
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in order to lessen the risk of detection. In the Ethnological room, 
in the British Museum,* is an interesting model of a gang of Thugs 
engaged in carrying out their terrible work: it consists of four groups : 
in the first, they are journeying with a party of travellers, throwing 
them off their guard by their frank and easy manner: in this they 
easily succeed, as the task of winning the confidence and esteem of 
strangers is entrusted to the most adroit and experienced of the band : 
in the second, they are strangling their late unsuspecting friends, throwing 
the roomal over their necks from behind; in the third, they are bury- 
ing their victims; in the fourth, sitting round and dividing the spoil. 
Some of our readers may also remember to have seen in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, a small model of the Thug murderers, consisting 
of five groups. In the first, they are sitting smoking and conversing 
with the traveller; in the second, is shown an unsuccessful attempt 
to strangle a horseman, who has become alarmed in time and cut down 
one of the Thugs with his sword; in the third, they are putting a 
corpse into a well (this is the usual way of disposing of the bodies 
of their victims in Oude), previously mutilating the features with a 
knife in order to prevent their recognition; in the fourth, they are 
strangling a rider on horseback; in the fifth, they are despatching a 
pedlar, who has been tripped up and fallen on his face; and being 
pressed down by the weight of his pack, becomes an easy prey. It 
should be added, that hanging up close by was a carpet by some re- 
claimed Thugs in the East India Company’s School of Industry, at 
Jabbulpoor. 

Having thus acquainted the reader with the kind of persons concerning 
whom he is to expect some account, we now proceed to give him some 
further particulars about these very singular people. 

With respect to their history, it will be needless here to enter into any 
lengthened disquisition. They claim a high antiquity; some suppose 
that there is a connexion between them and the Druses of Mount 
Lebanon, and the assassins of Tyria and Persia. All the operations 
of Thuggee are said to be sculptured in the caves of Ellora, near 
Aurungabad. From the sixteenth century, various dim rumours of this 
dark system had been in circulation, and some accounts had reached 
Europe concerning it; but no adequate idea was entertained of their 
numbers and organization till 1831, when a large gang having been 
apprehended, Lord William Bentinck set on foot measures to suppress 
them. Captain Sleeman was appointed Superintendent, with several 
assistants, to each of whom a section of India was assigned, and by 
their exertions the system has to a great extent been put down. Some 
of every gang were admitted as approvers, or king’s evidence, their 
depositions taken down in different parts of India, and comparison 
made of their various accounts. An official volume has been pub- 
lished, in 1836, by the authorities of Calcutta, containing among other 
points, translations of a series of conversations with the chief approvers, 
a vocabulary of Thug words, and the evidence as reported of many 
of the murderst From these documents, and some other sources, the 


* From this the woodcuts have been designed. 

+ This work is compiled by Captain Sieeman. Its title is ‘Ramaseeana ; 
or a Vocabulary of the Peculiar Language used by the Thugs, with an 
Introduction and Appendix descriptive of the system pursued by that Fra- 
ternity ; and of the measures which have been adopted by the Supreme 
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materials for this account have been derived; so that the reader may 
make sure that, though he may find some strange and startling dis- 
closures in the course of the following pages, no statement is put forward 
which does not rest on the most authentic evidence. 

A very few statistics.may first be given, in order to afford some idea 
of the extent to which the system has been carried. It appears that 
from 1826 to 1840, about 3,655 had been tried on suspicion of being 
engaged in these murders, of whom 466 were sentenced to death, 
1,504 to transportation, 933 to imprisonment for life. It may be men- 
tioned that one way of testing the accuracy of the information given 
was by disinterring the bodies: in some cases tried in 1834-5, there 
were 206 prisoners, 440 victims, of whom no less than 390 were found 
buried as the Thugs described. The number of assassinatious com- 
mitted by the leading men among them would appear incredible, did 
we not remember that their whole lives had been devoted to this work : 
thus Buhrum in 40 years had perpetrated 931 murders; Futty Khan 
508 in twenty years; Rumzaum had been connected with 604 cases 
of murder; Imambuz the Black with 340; Hyder with 322; Dhusoo 
with 350. A map was also constructed of a part of the kingdom of 
Oude, and the “bails,” or places where the Thugs have committed 
their murders, marked with black spots: its accuracy was tested by 
the repeated cross-examination of 20 Thugs who had confessed their 
crimes, and there were found to be no less than 274 of these spots 
in 1,406 miles, giving one for about 5} miles, from the greater number 
of which the skulls and skeletons of the unhappy victims were still to 
be dug up. 

Such a wholesale destruction of human life would seem impossible 
to have been long carried on without discovery, and yet some of my 
readers may have friends in India who have never mentioned the subject 
to them; nay, possibly, may have been in India themselves without 
coming into known contact with any of these assassins; but before 
any are inclined to disbelieve on these grounds, let me put before 
them the following account of Captain Sleeman’s own experience in 
the matter. 

“While I was,” he says, “in the civil charge of the district of 
Nursingpore, in the valley of the Nerbuddha, in the years 1822-4, no 
ordinary theft or robbery could be committed without my becoming 
acquainted with it, nor was there a robber, or a thief of the ordinary 
kind in the district, with whose character I had not become acquainted 
in the discharge of my duty as a magistrate; and if any man had then 
told me that a gang of assassins by profession resided in the village 
of Kundelee, not 400 yards from my Court, and that the extensive 
groves of the village of Mundesur, only one stage from me on the 
road to Saugor and Bhopaul, was one of the greatest beles, or places 
of murder, in all India, and that large gangs from Hindostan and 
the Deccan used to rendezvous in these groves, remain in them for 


Government of India for its Suppression.’ It is rather a difficult book 
to obtain. There is no copy at the British Museum; the only one I know 
of, in London, is in the library of the East India House. Another volume 
has also been published, containing the reports of the various officers, up 
to 1840. There is a paper by Dr. Sherwood, in vol. xiii. of the ‘ Asiatic 
Researches ;’ and an interesting article in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ vol. lxiv., 
1837, to which we have to acknowledge our obligations, 
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many days together, and carry on their dreadful trade all along the 
lines of road that pass by and branch off from them, with the know- 
ledge and connivance of the two landholders by whose ancestors these 
groves had been planted, I should have thought him a madman—and 
yet nothing could have been more true. The, bodies of a hundred 
travellers lie buried around the groves of murderers; and a gang of 
assassins lived in and about the village of Kundelee while I was magis- 
trate of the district, and extended their depredations to the cities of 
Poonah and Hyderabad.” 


Taucs Burying THEIR VICTIM, 


As a further illustration of their secrecy, it may be mentioned that 
one of the officers, employed by the British Government in suppress- 
ing Thuggee in the Deccan, was surprised to recognise a noted Thug 
in the person of one of the most respectable linen-drapers in the canton- 


ments of Hingolee. This person was so well conducted that he had 
won the esteem of all the gentlemen at the station, who used to assist 
him in procuring passports for his goods on their way to Bombay, 
yet he was carrying on his trade of murder up to the very day of his 
arrest, being connected with gangs on all the roads around and close 
to the ecantonments ; and while pretending to be proceeding to Bombay 
on mercantile enterprises, he was leading out his assassins to strangle 
unsuspecting travellers. From the account which he gave of himself 
when arrested, the following extract may be of interest. After men- 
tioning various details of his murders, and noticing several Thugs, 
one of whom actually resided in the bazaar of the Sth Regiment where 
he served a Captain Scott, he says :— 


“Any skilful party might have had three or four affairs every night 
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without any one being the wiser for it. People know not what Thug- 
gee was, nor what kind of people Thugs were. Travellers were fre- 
quently reported to have been murdered by robbers; but people thought 
the robbers must be in the jungles, and never dreamed that they were 
murdered by the men they saw every day about them. I never in- 
vited a Thug to my house, nor did 1 ever expose any of the articles 
obtained in Thuggee for sale. I was much respected by the people 
of the town and cantonments, and never suspected till arrested.” 





ALUM. 


AtuM is a substance extensively used in medicine, and in the process 
of dyeing and printing. The alum which is mentioned by ancient writers 
is not the same as that in use at the present day; for it was most probably 
a natural formation, a vitriolic earth, generated in certain mines and other 
similar places; indeed we do not find any alum or vitriol works mentioned 
by the ancients. The period at which the manufacture of alum was first 
introduced into Europe is not accurately known ; but it was most probably 
brought from the East, in the fifteenth century, when we find alum-works 
established in Italy at Tolfa, about six miles from Civita Vecchia: these 
works are still in operation, and the method pursued there is very similar to 
that in use in England and Scotland. Indeed, it was from these very 
works that the manufacture was originally brought into this country ; and 
the history of its introduction is curious enough. Sir Thomas Chaloner, 
when staying in Italy at the latter part of the fifteenth century, was taken 
over the alum-works at Tolfa: while inspecting them, he was struck with 
the similarity of the shale from which the alum was extracted to that which 
existed on certain parts of his own estate in Yorkshire, near Whitby. As 
he felt quite certain that the earth was of the same description, he deter- 
mined to engage some of the men employed at Tolfa, and take them back 
with him to England, with a view to setting up an alum manufactory on 
his own estate. With some difficulty he persuaded some of the men to 
come over, under promise of very high pay, and immediately set up the 
first alum-works which this country had seen. They proved perfectly 
successful; but Pius II., who then filled the papal chair, and who had 
hitherto had a monopoly of the alum trade in Italy and Europe, feeling 
indignant that the papal revenues should be lessened by competition with 
a private individual, ordered him to stop the works on pain of excommuni- 
cation. Sir Thomas, however, continued them, and incurred the full 
penalties of the Pope’s wrath; but, notwithstanding this, the works con- 
tinued to prosper, and we have never heard that the family of the Chaloners 
was otherwise than wealthy and prosperous for centuries afterwards. 

As we have said, the first alum-works opened in England were near 
Whitby. In order to explain the process of the manufacture, we will 
describe one of these works which we went over a few monthsago. The 
process in all the works is in all essential points the same, although there is 
a slight difference in the detail in some of them. 

Imagine yourself then, gentle reader, on the summit of a cliff some six 
hundred feet above the level of the sea; the ocean extending far away in 
front, and a series of bold headlands stretching out on the right hand and 
on the left. The extreme face and edge, or “cap,” of the cliff has been 
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all removed, and you are standing in the midst of a Jarge excavation, with 
masses of rock and heaps of alum shale lying around you. Several of 
these heaps are slowly smouldering away; for the process of burning is a 
very slow one, and a single heap will burn for three or four months. They 
are formed by making a layer of brushwood, about four feet high, and piling 
the shale on the top of it to the height of ninety or one hundred feet. 
When the schist has been sufficiently calcined, it is removed by means of 
wheelbarrows, of a peculiar construction, and so nicely balanced that a man 
can wheel a much heavier load than with any ordinary barrow. It is then 
thrown into pits of water, where it is left for some time, till the water is 
fully impregnated; the liquor is then drawn off, and the calcined schist 
goes through another process, precisely similar, in order to get all the 
virtue out of it. The liquor is then carried off by means of a covered 
trough, which traverses the side of the cliff to the works below. Here it is 
run into cisterns, where it is mixed with sulphate of lime, iron, and earth ; 
it is afterwards drawn off into pans and boiled, in order to concentrate the 
liquor. This latter process it undergoes for several days; a solution of 
muriate of potash being put every morning into the pans. When the 
liquor has been boiled for a sufficient time, it is put into leaden cisterns 
with water, in order to make a saturated solution; when cool it is run off 
into casks. The liquor, when in these casks, rapidly crystallizes, the 
crystals being of a pyramidal shape; the sides and ends of the casks are 
covered with a thick covering of alum, the inside of which is thickly 
clustered with pendent crystals, exceedingly brittle, but of a very beautiful 
appearance. When the process of crystallization has been completed, the 
staves are taken off, and the alum split open by a few blows with a pick ; 
it is then broken up into square blocks, ready for packing ; and in this state 
it is sent on board ship to proceed to its destination. 
The chemical components of alum are— 


Sulphuric acid - - <a ee 
Alumina - - . - - « 10°7 
Potash - - - - ~ - 96 
Earth - - - - - - 453 


and it is calculated that it takes one hundred and thirty tons of calcined 
schist to make one ton of alum. There are large alum-works now near 
Glasgow. 


~~ 


Tue statue of Queen Elizabeth over the Fleet-street doorway of St. Dun- 
stan’s in the West originally stood on the west front of Ludgate. It 
is the only known relic remaining of any of the city gates; for Temple 
Bar was only a bar to mark the liberties of the city without the walls. 
Hence that nuisance Temple Bar has not antiquity to recommend its 
preservation. 
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CLUB GOSSIP. 


*¢ THEY “LL sit by the fire, and presume to know 
What ’s done in the Capitol: who’s like to rise, 
Who thrives, and who declines ; side factions ; and give out 
Conjectural marriages ; making parties strong, 
And feebling such as stand not’ in their liking.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 





